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Only 96 Days Before---! 


“Congratulations on the distinguished 
looking invitation we received for the 
March ‘Jubilee’ Convention. Its formality 
made quite an impression on the students. 
One day during the past week when I went 
into the Press Room, one of them who 
was standing there reading the invitation 
on the bulletin board turned and said, 
‘Imagine, only ninety-six days before we 
go to New York.’ Some of them worked 
during the summer to get the money to 


finance the trip.”—M.B., N. Y. 
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Disappointed 


“I was greatly interested in your an- 
nouncement of the film strips of ‘medalist’ 
papers, but I was disappointed to find the 
cost of purchase and of loan so high. In 
my opinion, it would be better not to in- 
clude all 67 papers. It is unnecessary to 
be exhaustive and certainly undesirable to 
be exhausting. Why not cut the film in 
fourths and sell each quarter for $2 each? 
I am sure I wouldn’t have the time to 
study more than about fifteen papers, and 
we can’t afford to pay more than a couple 
of dollars for the film. I hope you will 
get out more film strips on various aspects 
of journalism, but please keep the films 
short enough to be sold at a reasonable 
price.—R.D., N.Y. 


The December Review carried the 
announcement of the availability of 
the film strip but at that time the 
price was not known. We know now 
that the entire film strip may be pur- 
chased for $6 which we believe to be 
the minimum that can be charged for 
a professional piece of work of the 
size and scope of that offered to the 
membership. The $2 charge for loan 
is also the minimum that we can charge 
for that service. Both prices were ar- 
rived at after receiving professional ad- 
vice on the matter. In fact, we were 
informed that it was doubtful if the 
overhead for postage, containers, re- 
pairs, handling and incidental items 
was enough to enable the Association 
to break even. The suggestion that 
we issue a shorter version is well taken 
and will receive the full and earnest 
consideration of the Advisory Board. 
We were in a dilemma as to which of 


the Medalist papers would be selected 


Letters from the Members... 


for, after all, a Medalist rating is a 
Medalist rating. So it was decided 
to microfilm all of them. How would 


you have decided?—Ed. 
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Appreciated 


“We are returning today by mail the 
four annuals which you have allowed us 
to use. They have been very helpful to 
our staff. We appreciate very much your 
kindness and cooperation.” —L.B., Miss. 


Numerous requests are received for 
the loan of yearbooks for study by 
staffs in all parts of the country. The 
CSPA is happy to make these available 
to all who desire them asking only that 
transportation costs be paid both ways 
by the applicant. Loans are made 
from the current, 1948, file in the 
Association’s office while the 1947 file 
is available at the Teachers College 
Library for use and study in the Read- 
ing Room.—Ed. 
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Omitted from Release List 


“Why wasn’t the name of our yearbook 
released to the press at the time of the 


October Conference? Our students have 
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THE COVER 


“We proudly possess our perfect pattern 
as we depart into a world of useful living” 
is the caption carried with the cover for 
this issue. The picture came from the 
1948 “J”, the yearbook of the Jersey Town- 
ship High School, Jerseyville, Illinois, and 
is used with the kind permission of Miss 
Dorothy Bandy, Adviser to that publica- 
tion, and of the members of the staff. 





been greatly disappointed at not seeing it 
among the many appearing in the local 
newspapers.” —several letters. 

Publication of the standing of an 
entry in a CSPA Contest rests entirely 
in the hands of the Advisor. On the 
lower left-hand side of the Entry Form 
is a box beside which is the statement, 
“Check here if you don’t want your 
rating published.” If there is a check 
in that box, the standing of the paper 
is not released to the press. It doesn’t 
appear in the list in the Review carry- 
ing the final report on the Contest. 
So please be sure that your intentions 
are clearly indicated before signing the 
Entry Form and forwarding it to this 
office.—Ed. 


Came Christmas ... 


Our friends in the school press field re- 
membered us at Chirstmas with beautiful 
cards appropriate to the season. Deserving 
of special mention are those which came 
from the Periscope of Perth Amboy, New 
Jersey, Reitz Mirror, Evansville, Indiana, 
Warrior, Memphis, Tennessee, Junior High 
School No. 3, Trenton, N. J., the Presi- 
dent of the New York State Teachers 
College Press Association, and Quill and 
Scroll. 

A particular bouquet should go to the 
Printing Department of the Arsenal Tech- 
nical Schools in Indianapolis which sent out 
an engagement book for 1949, spacious, 
attractive and plastically bound, in an en- 
velope bearing a Christmas message in Old 
English type printed in maroon ink. 
Throughout the book are numerous full 
page colored views of the schools and their 
grounds which seem to make one better 
acquainted with them as the engagements 
mount and the year moves on. 

To all, the Association expresses its 
thanks and appreciation and its best wishes 
for 1949. 
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YNAMITE is a poor plaything for 

those too stupid or too weak to 

handle it. The control of the 
atom bomb is a problem which very justly 
occupies the finest minds in the world. Yet 
the invention which Gutenberg fathered in 
1450 is infinitely more powerful for con- 
structive and destructive purposes than any 
explosive discovered either before or since; 
for while the atomic bomb destroys by 
changing the nature of matter, the printed 
word can build or demolish by changing 
that intangible thing, the nature of thought 
itself. 

That is why no editor can be too fas- 
tidious, no adviser too careful in the se- 
lection of the students who are to carry 
on the work of publishing the school paper. 
To you it may seem a little thing with only 
four columns that comes out once a month; 
it may have become a thing of custom; but 
it has inherently the deadly permanence 
of the printed word. To the rest of the 
community it is the mouthpiece of the 
school telling of its achievement, its morals, 
its aspirations, and even of its needs. 
Though people may seem to pass judgement 
upon the institution by its athletic records 
or other criteria, at long last it is in the 
paper that the history of the school is 
written. 

Cub reporters are the new recruits, the 
raw material from which the journalists 
of the future must be shaped. No matter 
how good the training technique; if the 
material is faulty, the product will be in- 
ierior. That is why it seems advisable to 
extend this topic to include not only the 
training of the embryo editors, but also 
the selection of the group to be trained. 


Because bitterness is the result if a stu- 
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The Selection and Training of Cub Reporters 


By PRISCILLA M. ZINK 


Adviser, The Harding Spectator 
Warren Harding High School. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


dent, once, even tentatively a member of 
the editorial board is dropped, great care 
must be taken in making preliminary de- 
cisions. Both editors and adviser must ask 
themselves five questions: 

1. Will the applicant be a true asset to 

the paper? 
2. Has he the mental and moral fibre 





One of the most frequently asked 
questions in the experience of the 
CSPA is, “How do I get and train 
responsible people for my staff?” Each 
year we have been privileged to hear 
Miss Zink, the author of this article, 
tell how she does it to the delegates 
to the annual Conventions. Finally, 
we asked her to put the matter into 
writing so we could let one and all 
know how it is done. This account 
summarizes her experiences, as well as 
her talks to our delegates, and should 
be of considerable aid to old, as well 
as new, Advisers and their editors. 





to develop into staunch journalistic 
timber? 

3. Has he the time?—can he carry on 
the work without damage to either 
his health or studies? 

4. What place will he give the paper in 
comparison to his other activities? 


5. What position is he capable of hold- 
ing on the staff? 


ETHODS of selection are as varied 
as the publications which employ 
them, and range from competitions in writ- 
ing, open to the whole school, to individual 
selection by the adviser. The most common 
are writing contests, election of a course in 
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journalism carrying with it staff member- 
ship, application by individuals to the ad- 
viser or the editors, and selection by the 
proper authorities on the basis of personal 
observation or faculty or student sugges- 
tions. The size of the school and the place 
the paper holds in it determine the way 
the staff is built up, for these factors decide 
the extent to which the positions are sought 
after. 

Competition is the most obvious and 
probably the most common preliminary step. 
By a given date the candidate hands in 
some sort of written work designed to 
illustrate his ability in creative writing; it 
may be a feature, a news article or a poem. 
Sometimes the topic is stipulated, at others, 
any sort of characteristic piece is accepted. 
If the number wishing to join the staff is 
very large, a series of articles, on feature, 
one news, and one editorial, may be re- 
quired; sometimes these must be written 
under supervision. 

A journalism class is often included in 
the curriculum of a school, and member- 
ship in it entitles one to participation in 
the editorial board of the school publica- 
tion. Sometimes this is a class merely in 
writing and is taken in addition to the. 
usual English requirement; in other schools, 
as in Harding, journalism replaces senior 
English. In our case, however, the class 
is not freely elective, for the applicants 
are very carefully selected on the basis 
of teacher recommendation, former English 
grades, general scholarship, and all-around 


ability. 


yr both of the foregoing methods 
are useful for large schools where 


there is little opportunity for contact be- 
tween the editors and adviser and mass of 
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the students, when the school is smaller, 
other ways of increasing the group may be 
employed. The pupil who is interested 
may personally contact the proper authority 


and request an opportunity to write for 
the publication. Those already on the staff 
may suggest others whom the adviser, at 
Faculty 


his discretion, interview. 


members are always a prolific source of 
information in this respect. Often it is 
wise for either adviser or editors to see 


may 


pupils instead of waiting for them to put 
in a formal request, for some of our most 
talented and useful editors have been those 
too modest or too reticent to come to the 
point of asking to join the staff. 

All these ways of selection have their 
advantages; all have dangers. Though the 
applicant may do well in competition, the 
school paper is not the toy for him to play 
with if he is uncooperative unless it is one 
of those with exceedingly strict adviser 
supervision; in which case the copy would 
be censored so that he could do little 
harm. The elective journalism course, if 
not subjected to the same careful checking, 
can also attract brilliant but non-social 
youngsters. 

If, on the other hand, the staff is cumu- 
lative, coming by application or suggestion, 
especially that of students, there is the 
omnipresent menace of selling the paper 
down the river into the hands of a clique. 
No worse fate can befall it; for when it is 
in the hands of the few, it is false to its 
true vocation—that of portraying through 
sympathetic eyes the doings of the school 
to the community at large. 

So far I cannot say that I have found 
the entire answer. The one criterion is 
merit, pure and simple, in studies, in repu- 
tation, in ability—in the files of the office, 
and in the annals of student opinion. 


O NCE the group for training has been 
culled from the applicants, there is 
the question of what sort of preparation 
‘will best suit them for their tasks, for the 
novices or cubs are not yet permanent 
members of the staff; their names are not 
included in the masthead, and they are not 
expected to assume direct responsibility. 
They are simply on probation to determine 
whether they are capable of further jour- 
nalistic work. 

Training should accomplish beyond doubt 
three things: first, to ascertain whether the 
cub is worthy of a permanent position from 

mental, moral, and social points of view; 


Two 





second, to instill into him the spirit and 
ideals of the organization; and third, to 
teach him the methods and materials of 
journalism. The order in which these are 
placed is deliberate and significant. 

If at any time during his novitiate the 
cub shows evidence of a lack of any of 
the following: loyalty, initiative, coopera- 
tion, courtesy, or willingness to assume re- 
sponsibility, it is a waste of time to continue 


If he has 


other interests which are stronger than his 


with journalistic instruction. 


interest in the paper, the candidate is likely 
to prove poor material. If he has none 
of the positive qualities which make a good 
reporter or editor—the ability to sense the 
dramatic, a nose for news, a flair for the 
language, a knack for feature writing, con- 
scientious accuracy, or the liveliness and 
vitality that make for a good columnist, 
then he is not likely to be valuable. No 
candidate will have all of these character- 
istics, but any one of them developed 
strongly, or a combination of them may 
make a good reporter. Lack of all of them 
shows that tentative selection methods have 
been faulty and need revision. 


EXT every young journalist should 

be given the proper attitude and 
spirit toward his work—a deep sense of 
obligation toward the paper and the school. 
He should feel that it is his duty to present 
only the best side of students, faculty, 
and administration. Since the history of 
the school is written in the publication, the 
cub must realize the need for extreme tact, 
even in the selection of material for critical 
editorials. 

Inside the school and out, the staff 
member is the representative of the paper. 
As such he must learn to behave with 
courtesy to others and to create a good 
impression. To all he must be affable, but 
as a journalist he must have neither friends 
nor enemies. The paper cannot afford to 
play up one group at the expense of an- 
other. 

Very early in his training the cub should 
sense the need for complete unity of front 
on the part of the publication from the 
adviser down to the youngest recruit. He 
must listen to but never participate in 
criticism of the paper among outside groups, 
but in the privacy of the editorial room he 
should always be ready with constructive 
comment. Only in staff unity is there 
strength, for at some times it seems as 


though every hand is against the paper, 








individually and collectively from the ad- 


ministration down to the most verdant 


freshman. If the group is thoroughly loyal, 
there is no sort of storm it cannot weather; 


but if it splits into factions, the cause is lost, 


eer comes the entirely practical side 
of training, far the easiest if the 


process of selection has been carefully 
handled. The youngster must learn the 
need for accuracy, in facts, in names, in 
presentation—that is, in grammar and style, 
Material must be gotten, not only cor- 
rectly, but rapidly and accurately. In- 
accuracy is the first of the deadly sins; next 
Origi- 
nality never can be developed, but many 


is to say, “I tried, but I couldn’t.” 


a promising young reporter isn’t a budding 
genius—he is simply energetic and willing. 
He should have an opportunity to analyze 
the difference between terse, condensed, 
newspaper diction and literary composition. 
Finally, he ought to see a modern newspaper 
in operation and have a rather clear idea 
of the technical side of printing his own 
publication. 

Now comes the problem of how to go 
about this rather appalling program of 
analysis and training; how to determine 
whether the cub belongs on the paper and, 
if he does, what he will do best. Again, 
methods must vary with schools and staf 


size. 


O NE year we tried having senior editors 
meet with the candidates as a group 
once a week immediately at the close of 
Each editor spoke on some phase 
of newspaper work and directed a discussion 
and question period afterward. One talked 


about news articles and the summary lead, 


school. 


another, the feature, another, editorials, 
and so on down the line including head. 
lines, cuts, and makeup. Weekly, the 
youngsters brought in illustrative copy; 
sometimes on regular assignments; at times 
on their own initiative. 

The advantages of such a method were 
that the cubs had a fairly comprehensive 
idea of the work of editing the paper as 
a whole; in addition they could write rather 
freely and be sure of comment upon what 
they had written. The editors got more 
from it in many cases than their students 
(as is so frequently the case with teachers) 
for it forced them to read extensively in 
preparation for the discussion periods fol 
lowing their talks, and they learned com 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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HOULD you go to college if you 
S want a newspaper career? 

If so, in what subject should you 
major? 

Will you be a better newspaperman if 
you major in journalism instead of Eng- 
lish or economics? 

Perhaps you have decided opinions on 
these questions, but what do managing 
editors of the nation’s large dailies think? 
They are the men to whom you will apply 
for a job. Sixty-four of them recently 
gave their views on the above questions in 
a survey I made of editors’ opinions on 
journalistic education. Questionnaires were 
sent to managing editors of the country’s 
184 daily newspapers with circulations of 
50,000 or more. About a third responded 
—a sufficient number to obtain what may 
be considered a representative cross-section 
of professional newsmen’s views on training 
for a newspaper career. 

They believe unanimously that you should 
go to college, and they favor more than 
four to one hiring employees who have had 
college journalism training. They were 
asked: “If you have to hire an applicant 
with no newspaper experience, do you prefer 
that he be (1) non-college, (2) a journalism 
major, or (3) a liberal arts major?” None 
wants the non-college applicant; 20 per 
cent favors the liberal arts major; 71 per 
cent prefers the journalism major; while 
nine per cent indicates no preference be- 
tween the latter two. 

However, you will not necessarily be- 
come a better newspaperman by majoring 
in journalism in college, according to the 
managing editors. They say—two to one 
—that the j-grads on their staffs are not 
necessarily better newspapermen than the 
other college graduates. Only 26 per 
cent believe that the journalism majors 
are better. Eight per cent thinks it is a 
question of individual abilities. The j-grads 
on the average may be equally as good or 
even worse newspapermen, but 66 per cent 
of the editors state that they are no better 
than those who majored in history, govern- 
ment, or English. 


However, the editors have a decided 
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University of Miami, Miami, Fla. 





For the benefit of those who are 
looking forward to a career in jour- 
nalism, the Review is happy to print 
this article by Professor Julian. His 
survey covered the leading dailies of 
the United States and went directly 
to the members of the staff who are 
most concerned with the new arrivals 
in the profession. More can be learned 
from their opinions than from any 
books on a journalistic career. It 
would be well for all to give careful 


ear to their comments. 


RN ae 


preference for employing journalism majors, 
according to their answers to the question: 
“If you had to hire an applicant for a job 
for which a journalism major and a liberal 
arts major had applied, would you select 
the journalism major—all other factors be- 
ing equal?” Ninety per cent reply YES; 
only eight per cent, NO. Two per cent 
prefers liberal arts majors with “some” 
journalism training. 


bin will find competition in newspaper 
business very keen. Almost two-thirds 
of the editors believe that the young per- 
sons being attracted to journalism today 
are of higher caliber than ever before. The 
most common reasons listed for this opinion 
are: (1) better pay and working conditions, 
(2) sobering influence of war, (3) young- 
sters have better background in history, 
economics, political science, and general 
education, (4) newspaper have higher 
standards of employment, and (5) j-schools 
are giving them better training in funda- 
mentals of journalism. 

The editors who believe that newspapers 
are now attracting persons of lower caliber 
say: (1) youngsters are interested in top 
jobs only, (2) mass education has lowered 
individual sense of competence and respon- 
sibility, (3) general lack of ambition, (4) 
they are culturally under-nourished, and 
(5) newspapers do not pay enough to com- 
pete with radio, magazines, and movies. 
These opinions are in conflict with those 


listed in the preceding paragraph. There 





How You Should Plan for a Journalism Career 


By JAMES L. JULIAN 


is no accounting for the diverse views, ex- 
cept that a large group of editors would 
be expected to hold a variety of opinions. 

Women do not have an equal chance 
with men for success in newspaper work, 
according to 73 per cent of the managing 
editors. 

Editors generally endorse the effective- 
ness of college journalism training. They 
were asked: “Are journalism schools with 
present faculties, equipment, teaching meth- 
ods, etc. capable of supplying you with the 
type graduates that you would like to 
hire?” Sixty-five per cent said YES; 17 
per cent, NO; and 18 per cent, SOME 
ARE. There are almost four categoric 


YES’S for each categoric NO. 
majority of the editors believes that 


A journalism schools are offering a well- 
balanced program to their students. Most 
j-schools require about 25 per cent of their 
students’ work to be in journalism courses, 
the remainder in liberal arts subjects. Sixty- 
two per cent thinks the required journalism 
to be ABOUT RIGHT; 23 per cent be- 
lieves it to be TOO MUCH; and 15 per 
cent say it is TOO LITTLE. 

Twenty of the journalism courses most 
frequently offered by colleges were listed 
for the editors to evaluate for their worth 
in preparing students for a newspaper 
career. Each course was assigned a value 
of great, substantial, medium, little, or 
none. Courses ranking highest in the 
editors’ opinions are news writing, advanced 
news reporting, copy editing, law of the 
press, and internship on local dailies. 

What habits and skills can you develop 
in journalism schools to help you advance 
your newspaper career? The managing 
editors list the following as being the 
qualities in which j-grads are strongest: 
basic fundamentals in journalistic tech- 
niques, ability to develop rapidly, desire 
to do a professional job, accuracy in report- 
ing facts, enthusiasm and aggressiveness, 
objective reporting, and idealism. 

J-grads are declared to be weakest in 
grammar, spelling, practical training, copy- 
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DO WE GET MAIL? 


Yes, and we send some out, too. 


Oftentimes we are criticized for not answering a letter promptly. 
We admit our guilt. We don’t excuse it but we do have a little 
explanation. 

One day while waiting for a long distance call to come through 
—it takes time, these days—we began to jot down some items on 
the matter of mailings and correspondence. 

The total of outgoing mail of all kinds ran to more than 
50,000 pieces a year. 

The majority was routine circulation, invitations, Certificates of 
Awards, Aids and Critical Analysis. But there are several thou- 
sand pieces that represent individual letters, most of them re- 
quiring quite a bit of checking, suggestions for courses, personal 
advice, help on papers, inquiries and the like. 

To handle all this, there are four part-time College students 
in the office and the Director who, with his other University assign- 
ment, can be considered part-time, too. 

So we think we have some justification, at times, for being 


delayed. 


We hope our members will be patient. Sometimes they don’t 
follow directions which were instituted only to enable their busy 
representatives in the CSPA office to handle their jobs more ex- 
pediticusly. Fortunately, the majority are scrupulous to the last 
tiny detail. We appreciate it. 

We'll do the best we can during the busy months ahead. 


We hope you'll continue to be as considerate. 


Four 


OUR ERROR 


Everyone who had ever entered a paper in a CSPA Contest 
since the first one in 1925, received a special invitation to resume 
that membership for the 25th Anniversary year. It was a rather 
formal type of invitation with a place for the entering of the 
name of the publication and the years during which it was a 
member. 

Included was a nice pink slip that listed all our Aids and 
Services for school publications. It was pink so it would stand 
out when the envelope was opened and when it was returned 
with an order, if anyone had wanted to take advantage of the 
opportunity for a quick and easy way of letting us know what 
was wanted. 

We received so many requests for information as to what we 
have available for harrassed Advisers and student editors that 
long ago we made up a mimeographed notice telling what could 
be had at this office. This was designed as an improvement. 

Unfortunately we made some errors when we sent out the in- 
vitation. First, we found that a good many school publications 
had been discontinued or had had their names changed. Some 


of these schools had been addressed by us at last twice a year 


Contest Announcements and Entry Forms were mailed to all 
schools on December 7. It is the first time we have tried to 
place them in the hands of the Advisers BEFORE the Christmas 
holidays. Does this meet with the approval of the membership? 
Did you receive them any earlier than in previous years? We 
should be happy to know so we may make our plans for the 
future. 


for a good many years back. Our envelopes always stated that 
they were to be returned if undeliverable but as they were third 
class mail they must have been overlooked. The invitations went 
out first class so now we hope we have the records straight. 

A second error came in the years during which the publication 
was a member. Our records ought to be correct but evidently 
there has been some carelessness somewhere for several errors 
were found which we have since corrected. We couldn’t help 
thinking, though, that it takes an error to bring correspondence 
into a newspaper office. It surely worked in CSPA headquarters! 

Then we found we had two Fridays for Convention week, the 
llth and the 12th! We’re not trying to reform the calendar. 
Friday of that week is March 11 no matter which way one lool 
at it. We’re sorry. 

Critical Service is a 
special kind of assistance we give to a paper whenever the Adviset 
or editor feels it is needed. It has nothing whatever to do with 
the Contests. 


The pink slips caused some trouble, too. 


There was some confusion when we found out 
regular members sending in the slips with the critical service sec 
tion checked. We waited for the usual Contest Entry Form t 
come in, following the papers which came alone, but they didn’t 
appear. This is being called to the attention of the schools as 
rapidly as we determine the status of each paper. 

As a result of the special invitation, we did find a good many 
papers that we hadn’t seen since the ’30’s in the Contest Entries. 
It is like greeting an old friend after a long absence. We hope 
more will take advantage of the 25th Anniversary and join with 
us for an active gala year. 
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NSPA’s 22nd Conference 
At French Lick, Ind. 


Delegates to the 22nd annual Conference 
of the National Scholastic Press Association 
held at French Lick Springs Hotel, Indiana, 
on November 26-27 had a chance to hear 
high school publications experts in 70 sec- 
tional meetings designed to help solve the 
ever-present problems for yearbook, news- 
paper and magazine Advisers and editors. 

The NSPA took over the complete fa- 
cilities of the noted resort in southern 
Indiana for the entertainment of the 810 
delegates from 170 schools located in 122 
cities in 25 states. 

Recreational facilities were placed at the 
disposal of the guests and a program of 
entertainment was provided by the sponsor- 
ing committee. 

Exhibitions of student publications were 
arranged in the halls and corridors and a 
number of commercial exhibitors of ma- 
terials of interest to the school press were 
featured during the two-day Convention. 

The National Association of Journalism 
Advisers held a luncheon and _ business 
meeting with Miss Maude Staudenmayer, 
The Indiana High 


School Press Association Advisers Division 


President, in charge. 


acted as hosts at a reception for visiting 
Advisers. 


¢-% ¢ 


Joint Conference Drew 670 
To Drexel Institute, Phila 


Approximately 670 students and advisers 
attended the annual Columbia Scholastic 
Press Conference held at Drexel Institute 
of Technology, November 6. For the past 
five years the meeting has been co-sponsored 
by the Southeastern Regional Group of the 
Pennsylvania School Press Association and 


by the Philadelphia Public School Press 


Association. 


The general theme of the meeting was 
“New Horizons for the School Press.” 
Eighteen sectional meetings were organized 
to meet the needs of staff members and 
advisers. Student chairmen presided, intro- 
ducing speakers from the professional world 
and from the ranks of experienced advisers. 

Eric W. Johnson, Headmaster of Friends’ 
Central School, Philadelphia, was the fea- 
tured speaker at the closing assembly. Mr. 
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With the Press Associations... 


Johnson threw out a challenge to the stu- 
dents to explore and to initiate new ideas 
in his talk “Wider Horizons—for What?” 

The conference was organized by a gen- 
eral committee drawn from the area: Mr. 
Charles F. Troxell, Associate Director of 
CSPA, Frankford High School, Philadel- 
phia; Miss Dorothy Cathell, Abington High 
School; Miss Mary Baylson, Philadelphia 
Girls’ High School; Mrs. Carroll Steve 
Slick, Upper Darby High School; Miss 
Zita E. Mallon, Upper Darby High School; 
Miss Charlotte B. French, Wagner Junior 
High School, Philadelphia; Mrs. Josephine 
Halbig, President PPSPA; and Miss Ernes- 
tine Robinson, Chairman, George School, 
Penna. 

F< 


Vermont School Editors 
Meet at University 
“Twenty-nine Vermont High Schools, 


which sent approximately 175 students, were 
represented at the Annual High School 
Editorial Conference in UVM’s Fleming 
Museum on Nov. 20,” according to the 
Burlington, Vt., Sunday News. 

“All phases of the newspaper business 
were considered at the parley which featured 
addresses by several experienced leaders dur- 
ing talks and clinics. 

“In addition, a movie was shown depict- 
ing the entire process contained in the 


publishing of The Chicago Tribune; and 
(Continued on Page 9) 


Coming Events 


26 February—Delaware Scholastic Press 
Association Convention, University of Dela- 
ware, Newark, Del. 

10-12 March—25th Anniversary Conven- 
tion, Columbia Scholastic Press Association, 
Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 

8-9 April—Southern Interscholastic Press 
Association Convention, Washington and 
Lee University, Lexington, Va. (The 
Review apologizes to Director O. W. Riegel, 
of SIPA for inadvertently transferring the 
location of his institution from delightful 
Lexington, Virginia, to charming, but in- 
correct, Lexington, Kentucky in the No- 
vember and December, 1948, issues under 
“Coming Events”.) 

23 April—Northeastern Ohio Scholastic 
Press Association, Kent State University. 

29-30 April—South Carolina Scholastic 
Press Association, annual meeting, Charles- 
ton, S.C. 

12-13 May—Montana Interscholastic Edi- 
torial Association, Montana State Univer- 
sity, Missoula, Mont. 

May (Date not decided)—Arkansas 
High School Press Association, Little Rock, 
Ark. 

Spring of 1949—Pennsylvania School 
Press Association (Date not decided). 

July—Indiana University High School 
Journalism Institute, two week session 
(Dates to be announced). 

The Central New York State School 
Press Association will hold a conference 
during 1948-49 at a place and date to be 
determined. 


ac 








SHOW HOW IT’S DONE—The staff of the Sentinel, Spaulding High School, 


Barre, Vermont, staging a skit to show how they put their paper to press at the 
University of Vermont’s Conference for State High School Editors, Nov. 20, 1948. 
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Poetry of the Month... 


O the courtesy and thoughtful co- 
operation of Miss F. Virginia 
Dyring, Adviser to the Colonial- 
Siwanian of the Colonial School, Pelham, 
N. Y., we are indebted for the poems se- 
lected from a number of student publica- 
tions which appear in this issue of the 
Review. 
ot oe 
THE TALE OF A SNOWFLAKE 
A wispy little snowflake, 
A tiny film of ice, 
Lived in a cloud up in the sky, 
A cloud so soft and nice. 


A million other snowflakes 
Slept with it in the cloud, 
When suddenly they were disturbed 
By a voice that was gruff and loud. 


’Twas the north wind calling them rudely, 
To prepare to fall on the town; 

And when they were all ready, 

The north wind sent them down. 


Out into the still night air, 
Down and down they swirled; 
When morning came, the children woke 
To a white and sparkling world. 
Nancy Wegner 


The Gondolier 
Evanston, Ill. 


- °°? 
MY WORLD 
I have a world all my own. 
The honeysuckle vines surround me, 
The creek gurgles over the pebbles. 
I’m all alone. 
The squirrels jump from tree to tree. 
The birds chatter and twirp. 
It’s nobody else’s world— 
Just mine. 


First Flight 
Pelham, N. Y. 
Ann Caparis 


Bit. 
A TRAGEDY 
A dog wanders astray, wood land bound. 
Cruel man drove him thus, not knowing 
That a dog’s heart belongs to man. No 
sound 
Is heard in Nature’s forest, where the dog 
is going. 


He gave his heart, his soul, his life 
To one who didn’t understand, 
Whose safety was his only goal. 
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Now he trots through wooded land. 


Rebuked, disheartened, pained with hunger, 

He speeds down Nature’s path, 

While an owl looks at him with eyes so 
somber, 

And a shepherd on the hill leans on his staff. 


So little does man return in kind, 
To his dog, his guard, his friend. 
No question enters a dog’s mind— 
He’s loyal till the end. 
Harry Battin 
Pen and Ink 


Havertown, Penn. 
oT FF 
RESCUE THE QUEEN 
The story book dolls were very sad, 
For trouble had come, and that was bad, 
And then, of course, to top it all, 


The queen had been stolen away from the 
ball. 


“Oh dear,” they all cried. 
said a bird. 

When all of a sudden, here’s what they 
heard, 

“Help! Help! Help! Oh, please help me, 

For I’m in trouble as you can see.” 


“Dear, dear,” 


“The terrible giant of Latonig 

Has stolen me away to his castle big.” 
“Forward, men,” the general said, 

“By the time we get there she may be dead.” 


First came the army, then came the cops, 

Then came housewives armed with their 
mops. 

They banded together and off they did dash; 

They said when they got there that giant 
they’d smash. 


They rescued their tiny and beautiful queen, 
They fought that bad giant as never you've 
seen. 
The queen was so happy, the people so gay, 
And the wicked old giant in his cold grave 
did lay. 
Lianne Reimers 
Colonian-Siwanian 


Pelham, N. Y. 
Fe 
WHO’S THE MAN? 
When the blackness of night covers the 
lonely street, 
Who’s the man that walks along 
In a dark blue suit and a badge that gleams? 
He holds his body straight and his head is 
high 


For he is afraid of none of the dangers 
that lurk 
In the darkness of the street. 
He is the policeman, 
Who protects the people while they sleep. 
Ronald Burt 


The Broadcaster 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


ae 
THANKSGIVING 
Thanksgiving is a day to give thanks 
For boats, and cars, and airplanes, 
For animals big and small, 
For things you can hardly see at all. 
Remember, 
God gave thee a right to see 
Nature’s beauty, Mother’s love, 
And all the things up above. 
So say a prayer 
For things you love, 
Say it to Him, 
Who is up above. 

Barbara Ramsey 


This and That at Boyd 
Monroe, Mich. 


, es = 
MY CANARY 
My canary sings all day, 
In the most enchanting way. 
Though she is a little lady, 
Mother calls her her singing baby. 
Arlene Chaplin 


Graham-Go-Getters 
Minnie S. Graham School 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


NCTA Committee on Student 
Publications at Work 


The Committee on Student Publications 
set up by the National Council of Teachers 
of English two years ago is now developing 
plans to prepare a booklet on “The School 
Newspaper Adviser.” 

In the questionnaire prepared by the 
Committee under the Chairmanship of 
Prof. Laurence R. Campbell of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon and addressed to the 
Heads of Schools and Departments of 
Journalism it is stated, “. . . we hope to 
include a list of state scholastic press asso 
ciations and similar organizations. We are 
interested also in any other services which 


you provide for school newspaper staffs 


and advisers.” 

The other members of the Committee 
are Olive Allen, Regis L. Boyle, Sister Mary 
Charity, Gunnar Horn, Thelma McAnd- 
less, Mary McKenna, Ernestine Robinson, 
Maude Staudenmeyer, and Katherine E. 
Wheeling. 
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HE United States Armed Forces 
Institute is jointly operated by and 
for all of the Armed Forces— 

Army, Navy and Air Force. Through it, 
educational opportunities are made available 
to the young men in uniform. That it is a 
popular phase of the current program of 
the Armed Forces is attested by the fact 
that so many of its personnel have taken 
advantage of the classes, extension, corres- 
pondence and self-teaching courses to ad- 
vance their educational accomplishments and 
equip themselves for the years before them. 

The figures for the Army alone are 
worthy of careful study and consideration 
by all educators and by the young men 
who are facing a period of military service. 
The Navy and the Air Force have compar- 
able records, all operating under a single 
agency, the USAFI. 
able, the following statement supplied by 
Col. Walter E. Sewell, Chief of the Educa- 
tion Branch of the War Department’s In- 
formation and Education Division, a former 
Professor of Mathematics at Georgia Tech., 
tells the Army’s story. 


Immediately avail- 


“Each month, more than 5000 service 
personnel are qualifying for high school 
diplomas through the testing system of 
USAFI. The Army, of course, does not 
award diplomas, they are granted by the 
servicemen’s own high school in accordance 
with their school policies. Today, the Gen- 
eral Educational Development Test (high 
school level) is recognized by 46 of the 48 
states and the District of Columbia.” 

“As of June 30, 1948, the staggering 
total of 136,943 military personnel were 
studying while on active duty with the 
U.S. Army. This figure is 24.8 per cent 
of the Army strength.” 


This is broken down as follows: 


“Active enrollments in USAFI 
correspondence courses .. 49,097 
“Active enrollments in USAFI self- 
teaching courses ... .. 46,353 
“Active enrollments in Correspond- 
ence courses taken through USAFI 
from the 54 cooperating colleges and 
NNN LD 4 penciled ale 5,452 
Total (18.2 per cent) .. 100,902 


“Active classes: 
“Active enrollments in Group Study 
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The Story of USAFI 


classes conducted on the Army post 34,160 
“Active enrollments in Extension 
classes taken at nearby colleges and 
universities 


Total (6.5 per cent) 36,041 
“SUMMARY 

“Active enrollment in USAFI 

MN 8 ea ae 100,902 

“Active class enrollments (Group 

study and Extension) 36,041 

Grand Total (24.8 per cent) . 136,943 


MU of the material given above 
resulted from preparations for an 
article on USAFI by Helen M-E Mc- 
Carthy, former President of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Advisers Association, now 
associated with the Government in Wash- 
ington. 

Advisers and editors of student publica- 
tions are well acquainted with the service 
rendered to the Nation during the War 
through the sponsorship and promotion of 
Bond Sales which resulted in the purchase 
of millions of dollars worth of Government 
securities, of the great impetus given the 
salvage campaigns, and of the morale ef- 
fected through the sending of school publi- 
cations overseas to those from the schools 
in the armed services. 

It is felt that an understanding of what 
may be accomplished while in uniform for 
the furtherance of an individual’s education 
may be imparted by the school press to its 
readers. The present program covers many 
who left high school before completing their 
studies and the courses offered in the co- 
operating colleges and universities may help 
those with secondary school diplomas to 
carry on work in higher institutions that 
may have been interrupted by military 
service. This phase of the work has not 
reached its final stages but progress is being 
made all along the line. In any case, the 
military interlude may offer opportunities 
that have escaped the attention of many 
young men and will bear further investiga- 
tion by all. 


ye may find ample opportunity 
to acquaint their schools with the prog- 
ress being made by former students in the 
armed forces. The story of the completion 


of work towards a diploma is news of the 
first water in any school. Pictures may 
often be secured by writing to the Publica- 
tions Officer of the Army, Navy or Air 
Force where the individual service man may 
be stationed. If a move could be instituted 
to return the soldier or sailor in question 
to the school granting the diploma for the 
annual graduation exercises, provided leave 
could be obtained or the individual was in 
the United States, additional items of in- 
terest could be carried in the school news- 
paper and in the yearbook as well. 

Military service is something that will 
continue for a period the end of which 
cannot be foreseen at present. Those in 
charge of school publications today may 
well establish the pattern of thought for 
all who will be participating in the defense 
program, and for their schools, families, and 
communities as well. That an opportunity 
exists for all in uniform to take advantage 
of educational facilities, is evident by this 
report from USAFI. That the school press 
should make these facts known as news for 
its readers is the belief of the Advisory 
Board of the Association. 

(The Public Information Office of the 
UMT Unit at Fort Knox, Ky., has issued 
an interesting booklet on “The Fort Knox 
Experiment” which refers to the educa- 
tional aspects of the program. Editors may 
wish to avail themselves of this opportunity 
for additional information by writing for a 
copy.) 


Montana State Enrolls 
15 Ex-Editors in Journalsim 


Fifteen editors of high school papers en- 
tered Montana State University this fall 
to train themselves further for the jour- 
nalistic profession. 

Three of the freshmen who were also 
editors of their high school annuals are 
Tom E. Anderson, Havre; Agnes Mosdal, 
Rapelje; and Roger V. Munn, Anaconda. 

The other former high school editors are 
Vernon Akins, Colstrip; Jewel Beck, No- 
nan; Lyal Brown, Brant, Canada; Robert 
C. Davis, Great Falls; Lester Dimmitt, Ti- 
gard, Ore.; Shirley Embody, Conrad; Joan 
Gibson, Butte; Pat McLatchy, Helena; L. 
J. Morgan, Lewistown; James O’Donnell, 
Great Falls; Jean Renshaw, Anchorage, 
Alaska; and Betty Lee Summers, Ekalaka. 
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Editorials... Choice of the Month 


E CHOSE editorials dealing with 
W typical problems of high school 

students. All of the editorials, 
with a few changes, might have appeared 
in any of the other papers. Pep, teen-age 
drivers, cheating, comic books, ‘cozy couples,’ 
school equipment, all seem to be rather 
universal,” states Mrs. Mary Beth Burns, 
Adviser to the School Spirit of the Ben- 
jamin Bosse High School, Evansville, In- 
diana, in submitting the editorials selected 
for this page and speaking, also, for the 
members of the staff who assisted her. 

We are grateful to them for their work. 

e< VF 
LOCKERS NEED REPAIRS 

An untold number of students are daily 
confronted with a problem as baffling as 
any that ever faced Harry Houdini—a 
locker. 

The oblong gray metal boxes, recessed in 
the walls, are the victims of promiscuous 
and destructive vandalism. They have been 
kicked, beaten, defaced and cursed more 
than once. In some parts of the building 
the blocks of lockers have been somewhat 
altered by an amateur Charles Atlas. The 
lower edges have been pulled out and away 
from the wall—hardly becoming to ap- 
pearances. 

The $65 question is what becomes of the 
$160 odd dollars amassed yearly by ten 
cent collections from each student. It’s 
quite plain that it doesn’t go for repairs. 
Another distinguishing feature is the lack 
of standardization of combinations—two 
different types of locks can be found in 
different wings. Pity the poor souls who 
battle a half starved lunch line to reach 
their books every day. 

Antiquated and neglected, the lockers 
that serve a useful purpose are becoming 
more and more mistreated. And there’s a 
citizenship grade on the report cards that 
reads—respect for property. 


Westfield, N. J. 
The School Spirit 
Bosse High School 
Evansville, Ind. 


Cae 
IT. SEEMS TO US! 

High School drivers have become, in the 
eyes of the public, a menace greater than 
the atom bomb. It is generally agreed 
that they all got their licenses in a grab 
bag. Their cars are supposedly miniature 
aurora borealises held together by paper 
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clips and rubber bands and are likely to 
disintegrate at any moment. They drive 
like jet-propelled bats, and insurance com- 
panies considered them too great a risk to 
issue a policy. 

Although the picture has been greatly 
distorted, there is, unfortunately, a great 
deal of truth in it. The blame for making 
a virtual Frankenstein out of the teen-age 
driver lies with the teen-age driver him- 
self. 
sport, and 60 miles an hour through a 


Rat-rating has become a_ national 


stop-street is considered quite an accom- 
plishment. 

But there’s another side to the question. 
Adults seem to think that any teen-age 
driver who appears on the road is reckless 
and out to kill himself. If he makes the 
slightest mistake, he is to be spoken to 
immediately in just such a domineering tone 
that he’ll have the wits scared out of him 
He 
isn’t given a chance to apologize for his 
error or defend himself. He is verbally 
lambasted and told that he shouldn’t be 
given a license until he’s 40. A little re- 
spect, and less of what amounts to down- 


and never make such a slip again. 


right superiority and rudeness might help. 

However, before teen-age drivers can 
obtain this respect, they’ll have to slow down 
a little. Eighty-five up the left hand side 
of the road never got anybody anything— 


except a casket. 


The Hi’s Eye 
Westfield High School 
Westfield High School 


- oe 
FAKER’S FATE 

A hush-hush subject, cheating, is finally 
being spoken of in public and faculty-stu- 
dent discussions after its sharp increase 
during recent years, especially in high school 
and colleges. 

Why the student cheats, rather than 
how he cheats, is the main question asked 
by many, including the cheater himself. 

The issue might well end here, in favor 
of the cheater, but fortunately, it does not. 
For unknown to all who habitually practice 
this method of receiving a diploma, lies 
much sorrow and sadness in the future. 

There are three reasons why: the guilty 
one will gain only a grade, not knowledge, 
which is essential in this age; college days 
will hold only blank instructional periods 
resulting in failure for the cheater who will 
not fully comprehend or be able to do his 





work; and if discovered by the instructor, 
the student will carry a written black mark 






on his record which is sent to all business 





firms on their request. 
A safe percentage—95 out of 100—have 





cheated and will cheat in their educational 





lifetime, but fortunately, almost all of these 





people will use their own mental ability be- 





fore it is too late. 

Cheating can be defined in two words— 
bad medicine. The student cheats only to 
improve his present desire, and the duties 
of homework and study shall constantly face 
him, hence, requiring more and more doses 








of this medicine. 
There is only one alternative for the 





student to take to make him a successful 
and able citizen in facing life—don’t cheat. 


Central High Times 
Central High School 
St. Paul, Minn. 


vy vg 
FAIL TO SHOW SPIRIT 


Although there is always a loud clamor 








for pep sessions and everyone is very much 





in favor of them, sometimes the lack of 





cooperation often shown by the students 

defeats the purpose of the pep meeting. 
The primary object of these pep sessions 

is to arouse enthusiasm for athletic contests, 






advertise the coming game, build up the 
school spirit, and practice the songs and 





yells. They should promote good feeling 





among the team members, also all other 
students, and encourage the players by 
making them know that the whole of North 
Side is proud of their work and that their 
school is behind them 100 per cent in vic- 
tory or defeat. Furthermore, these snappy 
sessions should create within the student 
body a strong sense of loyalty to the team. 

Many people spend a lot of time and 
effort in making these sessions entertaining 
and amusing, as well as informing: Stu- 
dents can best show their appreciation and 
interest by keeping still when they are asked 
to listen and by yelling, with all the full 
force of their healthy lungs when the 
cheerleaders are leading a yell. 

If entered into with this attitude, pep 
sessions can do a great deal toward building 
















up an enthusiastic school spirit. 







Adviser 


Mrs. Francis Kiscoe Ryan, formerly 
Chairman of the Junior High School Di 
vision, has returned to advising a studenl 
publication, the Harding Spectator, Hard: 
ing High School, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Dean Drewry’s Published 
Works Total More Than 130 


ITH the publication of “Facts 
W About Magazines,” Dean John 

E. Drewry of the Henry W. 
Grady School of Journalism, University of 
Georgia, and moving spirit behind the 
Georgia Scholastic Press Association, adds 
again to one of ‘the longest lists of pub- 
lished works of any educator in Georgia. 
This list numbers more than 130. 

“Facts About Magazines” is a collection 
of articles from the American Observer de- 
scribing the history and character of Amer- 
ica’s leading periodicals for which Dean 
Drewry has written a special interpretive 
introduction. 

This newest addition follows closely the 
September publication of “Magazine Jour- 
nalism: A Selected Bibliography,” the re- 
sult of over 20 years’ work, which lists and 
evaluates more than 240 sources of informa- 
tion on American magazines. 

Dean Drewry is currently preparing a 
chapter on reviews and criticism for a new 
edition of “Careers in Journalism,” edited 


by Dr. Laurence R. Campbell, University 


of Oregon School of Journalism. He au- 
thored a chapter in an earlier edition of this 
book published by the Quill and Scroll 
Foundation, thousands of copies of which 
have been used throughout the country by 
journalism students. 

With the publication of his “Book Re- 
viewing,” by the Writer, Inc., which is cur- 
rently going into a new edition, Dean 
Drewry was recognized as a leader in the 
field of reviewing. For years Dean Drewry 
has written a book column, “New Book 
News,” which has been published in the 
Atlanta Journal, the Atlanta Constitution, 
and other publications. His reviews appear 
regularly in such professional journalistic 
publications as Journalism Quarterly and 
Publishers’ Auxiliary. 

Other outstanding books among his pub- 
lished works are Post Biographies of Famous 
Journalists,” “More Post Biographies,” and 
“Concerning the Fourth Estate.” His articles 
have appeared in Forum, Saturday Evening 
Post, American Review of Reviews, Jour- 
nalism Quarterly, and other publications. 


Adviser Asks U.S. Tax Court 
To Deduct Summer Expenses 


RS. Nora Payne Hill, Adviser to 
the Chatterbox, the newspaper of 
the George Washington High 

School, Danville, Va., long a member of 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers As- 
sociation and an active participant in CSPA 
activities, has started something in the 
United States Tax Court. 

The New York Times, under a Novem- 
ber 9, Washington date line, carried the 
following story:— 

“Thousands of school teachers have a 
stake in a new question laid today before 
the United States Tax Court, whether 
teachers may deduct from their incomes 
the expenses of attending summer schools 
to improve their capabilities. 


Mrs. Nora Payne Hill of Danville, Va., 
put the matter before the court. She 
claimed deductions of $239 as expenses in- 
volved in attending a summer session at 
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Columbia University in New York. 
“You have a very interesting question,” 
commented Judge William W. Arnold. 
He then ordered, since Government law- 
yers opposed the claim, that briefs be filed 
by both sides within forty-five days. 


In preliminary arguments Government 
counsel contended that a teacher’s attend- 
ance at summer school was part of her 
normal personal expenses. 


Mrs. Hill, a teacher of English in a high 
school, argued that attendance at summer 
school was required by state authorities in 
order to hold her job. She said that spe- 
cial reading might be used as an alternative, 
but that the benefits would have been much 
less, thereby contributing less to her skill 
as a teacher.” 

Her many friends in this Association, and 
others in the teaching field, will follow the 
results of her case with personal interest. 


Press Associations 
(Continued from Page 5) 


an enactment of how they put their paper 
to press was presented by members of the 
Spaulding Sentinel (Barre) staff. 

“The afternoon’s finale featured four 
separate clinics, each conducted by an ex- 
perienced leader, during which proper news 
style, news handling, the writing of in- 


teresting stories and suggestions for ad- 


ditional. features in school papers were 
treated. 

“Directors of these clinics were City 
Editor Robert E. Cronin of the Sunday and 
Daily News; John W. Spaven, UVM Ex- 
tension and Experiment Station editor; 
Kathleen B. Webb, assistant Extension and 
Experiment Station editor; and Betty 
Bandel of the UVM department of Eng- 
lish, formerly with the Arizona Star. 

“Earlier, the student editors heard talks 
by Mrs. Helen K. Allen, head of the Eng- 
lish department at Wilmington High 
School; Luther W. Allison, faculty adviser 
at Spaulding High and James R. Jennings, 


UVM public relations head.” 
fe '¢ 


N.Y. University Holds 
9th Annual Conference 


Student journalists, representing 300 high 
schools and preparatory schools in the 
metropolitan area, met at New York Uni- 
versity’s School of Commerce, Accounts, 
and Finance on December 3, 1948, for the 
ninth annual conference on school publica- 
tions. About 1000 staff members of student 
yearbooks, magazines and newspapers at- 
tended. 

The 
faculty advisers, assembled in the auditorium 
of the Judson Memorial Church, 55 Wash- 
ington Square South, at 1:30 p.m., where 
they were welcomed to the conference by 
Assistant Dean Herbert M. Schiffer of the 
School of Commerce. Following Dean 
Schiffer’s remarks, Don Hollenbeck, Co- 


lumbia Broadcasting System news commen- 


students, accompanied by their 


tator, spoke on “You and the Press.” 

After the convocation all delegates pro- 
ceeded to the University’s School of Com- 
merce where they attended one or more 
of the fourteen forums on the different 
aspects of school publications. 

Speakers at the panel sessions included 
Jacques A. Caldwell, classified advertising 


(Continued on Page 16) 





Features of the Month... 


ROM far away Hawaii came the 

features appearing on this page. 

They were selected by Mr. Yutaka 
Nakahata, Adviser to the Governor of 
Farrington High School in Honolulu, and 
the members of his staff. It is evident that 
an active exchange list is maintained by 
the Governor with its continental contem- 
We are indebted to the Adviser 
and the members of the staff for this care- 


poraries. 


ful selection. 


Fi Par F 
MIND YOUR MANNERS! 


Whenever you are invited by your favor- 
ite girl to spend a rapturous evening in 
her home, remember to mind your manners! 

As soon as you enter her home, seat 
yourself comfortably on her father’s pet 
It'll make 
your girl know you're feeling at home. 

Then ask for a bottle—no, make it two 
—of Coke. 


for only one bottle. 


armchair and let the radio blast. 


It isn’t good manners to ask 
You see, she might 
think you don’t like Coke and won’t give 
you another for the rest of the evening. 
What a catastrophe that would be! 

When dancing time comes, tell your girl’s 
mom and dad to go to bed because it’s 
later than they think. You see, lack of 
sleep, especially for the elders, might stunt 
their growth. Dim out the lights and grasp 
your girl in a strangling grip and begin 
dancing. (It'll make you look so manly!) 

After you have filled yourself with half 
a case of Coke and six (Demand nothing 
but the best! It shows taste.) sandwiches, 
politely say you have to run along. 

Don’t bother helping her clean up the 
mess. It’s one of the worst manners ever 
picked up by man! After all, when you 
grow up to be a man, you’re going to work 
eight long hours daily. So save your 
energy! 

However, if the girl absolutely refuses 
to have anything to do with you the next 
day or thereafter, don’t blame me! I’m 
only trying to give you advice! 

The Governor 


Farrington High School 
Honolulu, T. H. 


Ce 
PARENTS ARE FUNNY 
Parents despair when they receive a letter 
like this from their off-spring. 
“Dear Parent, 
You mu$t know what I want mo$t 
of all. I have been going to all the 


Ten 


dance$ and I have found it nece$$ary 
to buy flower$ for all the girl. 
I am anxiou$ly awaiting your next 
letter. 
Sincerely, 
Your loving $on.” 
If the parents are smart (as most par- 
ents are), they will write a letter like this: 
“Dear Son, 
I kNOw that you must be having 
a wonderful time at those dances. 
You will be pleased to NOtice that 
I have been NOminated as president 
NO- 
where can I find the right words to 


of the community association. 


explain how I feel about it. 
Love, 
Dad.” 


Ka Punahou 
Punahou School 
Honolulu, T. H. 


TY t= 

PUPILS TELL CLASS EXCUSES 

Probaly many times in your years in 
Withrow High, you have been caught with- 
out your homework. Under the eagle eye 
of your teachers it is hard to think up a 
good excuse. In fact, it is getting to a 
point where it is even easier to do your 
homework. Asking some students, often 
in this fix, for their prize excuses, they 
replied: 

Lish Gentrup, junior: “Fritz came over!” 

Bill Kleine, junior: “I put my book on 
the radiator and it blew up.” 

Sue Helmling, senior: “It’s autumn and 
the leaves fell out of my books.” 

Earlene Rainey, junior: “My dog buried 
my book.” 

Libby Gene Curtis, freshman: “I had to 
use my homework paper to wipe the dishes.” 

Hope these suggestions help you in the 
future. But remember! You can always 
use “I thought that assignment was for 


tomorrow.” 
Withrow Tower News 
Withrow High School 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Ff Ff 
JOE’S REPORT CARD 
Joe looked at his card, and unbelievably 
he did see, 
That all his marks exceeded a B. 
For English an A, for Mathematics a B, 
He was so happy, for he had reasons to be, 
On down the line of grades he did go, 
To find all his marks better than before, 


But alas! Joe woke up to find it a dream, 


But he knows what his marks could have 
been. 
—Betty Hikiji 
Ka Welo O Kala 


Kauai High School 
Island of Kauai, T. H. 


Literary Contest Winners 
1931-1948 Being Surveyed 
What has happened to the promising 


young writers who have received the Bronze 
Medals awarded annually by the CSPA 
for the best poetry, short stories and articles 
of the year that have appeared in student 
publications throughout the United States? 

As a part of the 25th Anniversary Year, 
we are trying to find out. 

Miss Marguerite M. Herr, formerly Ad- 
viser to the Hi-Rocket of Durham, N.C., 
now retired from active teaching and living 
in Lancaster, Pa., is Chairman of a Com- 
mittee working under the direction of the 
Advisory Board of the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association which is making a survey 
of the winners of these medals. 

1931, the Writers Club of Co- 
lumbia University, in cooperation with the 
CSPA, has awarded three Bronze Medals 
annually for the best poem, the best story 
and the best article appearing in the stu- 


Since 


dent magazines entered in the Contests. It 
is an attempt on the part of the CSPA 
and the Writers Club, of distinguished 
membership and accomplishments, to en- 
courage good writing and to stimulate in- 
terest among those who show talents dur- 
ing their high school experience. 

It has been a matter of conjecture as to 
what their ultimate careers and activities 
might be. The 25th Anniversary Year was 
considered an appropriate time for an in- 
vestigation and Miss Herr’s committee is 
now preparing to write the Advisers who 
were associated with these boys and girls 
to secure the necessary information. 

There is a possibility that the results 
may be published in book form at a future 
date. Prof. Donald L. Clark, Professor 
of Rhetoric at Columbia University, and 
long the moving spirit in the Writers Club 
and the Literary Contest, will bring the 
material into final form for publication. 

Advisers who have information concern- 
ing the careers of those who have been 
given the Bronze Medals are requested to 
cooperate with the Committee or to for- 
ward whatever information may now be at 


their disposal to the CSPA office. 
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siderable from the study. 


Disadvantages, however, far outweighed 
the value of this formal method of instruc- 
tion; that is why at the end of the year 
we abandoned it. Obviously there was no 
opportunity to form a real estimate of the 
loyalty, responsibility, tact, energy, leader- 
ship, or willingness to cooperate of any of 
the candidates. Nor was there any way 
of determining whether he could work 
with the group—an important consideration. 
Such training was superficial, and anything 
superficial is intrinsically dangerous. Finally, 
there was slight opportunity for association 
with older staff members who show the 
devotion to the ideals of the school and 
the paper which the new recruit should 
emulate. 


OR this reason we now use another 

method. A freshman or a sophomore 
interested in the paper, after qualifying 
under the general rules for staff member- 
ship, begins a rather uninteresting ap- 
prenticeship. He is asked to bring in brief 
news items for the column editors. Since 
the columns are the most widely read part 
of the paper, we have two: “Under the 
Spotlight” edited by two senior girls, and 
“Up the Crick” edited by a senior boy. 
Neither column used boy-girl comment 
(this was discussed long ago and has be- 
come a tradition with the paper) if a column 
cannot be made interesting by the inclusion 
of legitimate news bits, the editor uses some 
trick angle of approach. 

The youngster, as he gathers items for 
the column, gets the knack of watching 
other students for possible material, learns 
what news can be printed and what is un- 
desirable, and picks up a flair for writing 
tersely about topics interesting to the 
readers. He must work directly with senior 
staff members and this is highly desirable 
since no senior who is not superior is re- 
tained on the publication. He comes into 
the editorial room freely and lingers there, 
sometimes just watching, sometimes doing 
odd jobs of checking. Usually there is no 


effort made to teach him anything except 


the gathering of news for the first six 
months. By that time he is likely to get 
ideas of his own—he turns in an original 
poem, thinks of a good interview, or un- 
earths a short feature. 


That work goes 
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Training Cub Reporters 


(Continued from Page 2) 


directly to the adviser; and if it is published, 
he gets a by-line. From time to time the 
adviser informally checks on the progress 
of their proteges with the column editors. 
If the cub shows particular promise in any 
field, he is given an opportunity to do 
that sort of writing. 

After column work, the student is trained 
in accuracy and use of school records. He 
checks spellings of names in the files, a 
continual task, verifies information, makes 
sure of dates by reference to back volumes 
of the paper, or lists facts. Thus by ex- 
perience he finds how often and how care- 
fully data must be verified. 


Finally, about this time, he begins to 
write short articles for fillers, and his 
particular talent usually becomes clear, so 
he begins to specialize. He goes with older 
reporters for interviews, or is sent to mem- 
bers of the faculty for information. That 
means that he must check again with the 
teacher after the article is completed, for 
most informative articles received from the 
faculty are sent back for initialing after 
completion. A few remain with the column 
editors, for that work is difficult and re- 
quires painstaking preparation. 

A cartoonist or a photographer has none 
of this preparatory work. Since his field 
is specialized, he may submit material at 
any time. If enough of it is used, he is 
admitted to staff membership. It is wise 
to keep a sharp watch for students with 
particular ability. Good cartoonists, in my 
experience, are rare but can always be un- 
earthed. In Harding we have more trouble 
locating photographers. 


Only a few students come to us so early 
and remain as long as four years with the 
staff. Juniors or seniors are often ad- 
mitted. Juniors go through much the same 
sort of training, sometimes omitting work 
with the columns; seniors enroll in the 
regular journalism class which gives the 
requisite instruction. 


HE foregoing sketch is by no means 

a complete picture. The program is 
very plastic and adaptable to the individual 
or conditions. If a number of regular 
reporters are unable to cover their work, 
a cub may take over for the day. At 
times, where the student has a particular 


interest such as sports, he works directly 





with the editor of the page. 


All page 
editors have junior assistants, appointed at 
the middle of the year to take from them 
the load of page makeup during the busy 
days at the end of their senior term and 
to learn the methods of handling this 
rather difficult job. 

No cub is admitted to the Harding 
paper until he has fulfilled one of the 
following requirements: 

1. He must have turned in twenty inches 
of personally written copy which ap- 
peared in the paper. 

2. He must have been retained for a 
full year as an active staff member. 

3. According to the time book he must 
have spent seventy-five hours in as- 
sistance with editorial work (copy 
reading, headline writing, or work 
with records) . 

If, in addition to this work, he has been 
loyal, shown a realization of the duties he 
is to undertake, and has ability sufficient 
to make him valuable, he is admitted to staff 
membership and permitted to wear the 
insignia of the organization. First, how- 
ever, he must take the pledge that all of 
us, from the adviser down, recite when we 
begin the year: 

“As a member of the Spectator staff 
I pledge loyalty to my school, my publica- 
I will publish 


nothing that can react to the detriment of 


tion, and my associates. 


the administration, faculty, or members of 
the student body. I will never write, speak 
or do anything that will bring into bad 
repute the name of the school or of the 
paper. I will remember that I am writing 
school history and will be honest and im- 
partial, worthy of the responsibility reposed 
in me. To this I pledge my word.” 





Comet Press Entertains 
New York City Advisers 


More than 60 Advisers to Yearbooks in 
the New York City area attended the 
Forum for Faculty Advisers held on No- 
vember 6th at the Pennsylvania Hotel un- 
der the auspices of the Comet Press with 
Allan S. Lassner, Vice-President of the 
Company, in charge of the program. 

The film, “Type Speaks”, tracing the 
contribution of type to the development of 
civilization, was shown through the courtesy 
of the American Type Founders Company. 

The speakers were Mr. Stefan Salter, 
noted book designer, and Dr. Joseph M. 
Murphy, Director of the CSPA. 


a ee ee ee 


The autumn of 1947 was a terrible one 
in Maine. Forest fires raged furiously 
throughout the state taking a frightful toll 
in lives and property. The students of the 
Livermore Falls High School were in the 
thick of it. It became a matter of life or 
death to them, their families and friends 
and the areas in which they lived. The 
whole face of the region changed in a mat- 
ter of hours. It was an event in their lives 
that could not be overlooked and in the 
Banner, their 1948 yearbook, they recorded 
their impressions in pictures and personal 
narratives. Some of the illustrations from 
their yearbook are reproduced here and, with 
them, excerpts from several of the personal 
accounts of the students who helped to 
fight and conquer the devastating fire. Their 
personal feelings and observations are as il- 
luminating as the fire. 

The memory of that school year will live 
long in the minds of those who were a part 
of it and it seems only fitting and proper 
that it receive its proper due in the school’s 
records. And for those in yearbook work 


it points the way to participation in commu- 


nity affairs as nothing else could possibly do. 


At left: Fighting the Flaming Forest 
Below: Milk for Men Fighting Fire. Left 


to right: Evelyn Bucklin, Beverly Jones, 


Sally Cox. 
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We Go to the Fire 


‘This composition is written about what I 
saw in four days and three nights at the 
The fire started Tues- 
day and the school boys were called to help 


East Livermore fire. 
at about 1:30 p.m. We were all in school 
at the time and most of the boys answered 
the call for help. 

“On the way down to the fire we were 
trying to figure out what was burning. It 
was a beautiful day—warm and dry. There 
was hardly a cloud visible, but off in the 
south we could see a fast growing mass of 
smoke rising into the sky. There was no 
joking about it; many of us had seen fire 
too close to home to think it funny. 

“When we reached the fire area, there 
But there 
were homes in the area in grave danger of 


was no equipment to fight fire. 
burning. So my group tried to keep the 
houses from burning and get everything out 
of them. We helped to take things out 
One home burned which 


we had tried to save with our bare hands. 


of three homes. 


“Afterward we got some fire-fighting 
equipment. I got an Indian pump and used 
it steadily until five o’clock the next morn- 
ing. I went home at five and slept until 


seven, then went back to the fire and an- 
other hard day. I went home about nine 
that night just about able to walk, and had 
fourteen hours sleep, which I badly needed. 

“I was two days and two nights down 
there on patrol, too, as well as spending part 
of a night helping at the fire at Richmond. 
As far as the work went, the patrol was 
the worst because time goes so slowly and 


As for what I think—of 
course I hated it, but it showed things up 


it is so lonely. 


in people, whom I thought I knew well— 
things I didn’t know were there. 
“I hope for the older folks’ sake a thing 


like that doesn’t happen again,” George 


Barclay, °48, has written. 


Food For The Fire Fighters 
Elvira Morse, 48, writes, “....when the 
students ....were in assembly for a maga- 
zine campaign, Mr. Allen, our principal, in- 
terrupted it with the announcement, saying, 
‘Volunteer boys are needed to help fight 
Most of the boys 
left the hall at once, and the assembly con- 


fire at East Livermore’. 


tinued. Five minutes later Mr. Allen in- 
terrupted again, saying, “The fire at East 
Livermore is still spreading and more stu- 


dents are needed’. 

“Many of us having homes there or 
nearby were very uneasy and went home at 
once. When I arrived at East Livermore, 
I helped a friend more her furniture into 
a truck, which was backed up at her door. 
After I had helped there, I went to other 
places helping people. At five-thirty I heard 
men talking. One man said, ‘The fire is 
going toward Warren Walton’s in Wayne’. 
This being my uncle’s large farm, I was 
very anxious to go there. We started at 
full speed, arriving about three-quarters of 
an hour later. I found my aunt partly 
packed, listening to the radio news concern- 
ing forest fires. My aunt, not needing any 
assistance, told the girls and boys in the 
truck to go where they were needed. I 
stayed there to help my cousin do the chores, 
and had my supper. 

“Later in the evening, I went with some 
friends to a large hill near Black’s and saw 
the fire again. It was a beautiful sight, as 
far as a beautiful picture goes; but we knew 
it was destroying thousands of cords of 
wood and burning animals to death 
Wednesday I went to school but was dis- 
missed early to transport food to Goodwin’s. 


I made five trips between Goodwin’s and 


(Continued on Page 16) 


GIRLS BRING REFRESHMENTS TO SMOKE-WEARY, THIRSTY, SCHOOL MATE—Lef¢t to right: Lorraine Richards, 


Leo P. Marquis, Laurette Laverdiere. 
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The March of Books 


New Focus on Publicity 


By LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL 
Professor of Journalism 


American schools have a story to tell, 
but it won’t be told effectively unless they 
tell it themselves. Sometimes principals 
tackle the task of telling. Often, too, the 
newspaper adviser shares the responsibility. 

What to do? To get a new slant on 
the subject consider what universities do. 
Yes, read College Publicity Manual (New 
York: Harper. 246 pp., $3.) edited by 
W. Emerson Reck. This book is bursting 
with practical ideas, some of which may 
be adapted to high schools. 

Among specific topics are these: publicity 
through news releases, newspapers, maga- 
zines, college publications, direct mail, 
screen, platform, radio, displays and ex- 
hibits, pictures, special events. Problems 
of sports promotion, student recruitment, 
and fund-raising are discussed. 

Each topic is discussed by an expert 
in the field. The writers are, for the most 
part, university public relations men. What 
they have to say has significance for those 
who publicize secondary education. 

es 

Alert teen-agers consider new careers. 
Television, for example, will attract more 
and more young people. Many will benefit 
by reading Television Production Problems 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 179 pp. $2.50) . 
It is edited by John F. Royal, a vice-presi- 
dent of NBC. 

Pioneers in television discuss the science 
of this new field, problems of writing, prob- 
lems of the studio. Opera, dramatic, and 
variety programs receive special attention. 
Sections of the book also deal with legal 
problems and television advertising. 

9 

Do you like bookkeeping and journalism? 
If so, take a look at Advertising Agency 
Financial Management and Accounting 
(New York: Funk and Wagnalls. 342 pp. 
$5.) It’s an authoritative discussion of a 
subject few beginners consider. 

* * * 


The People’s Choice (New York: Co- 
lumbia. 178 pp. $2.75) by Paul F. Laxars- 





Fourteen 


University of Oregon 








feld and associates deals with the panel 
technique in social research. It shows how 
the repeated interview was used in 1940 and 
1944 in Erie County, Ohio. This is not 
a book for teen-agers unless they are in- 
terested in measuring public opinion. 
* * x 

High school printing instructors will be 
delighted with Hartley E. Jackson’s Print- 
ing Primer (Stanford: Stanford University 
52 pp.) 
exercises carefully tested by Professor Jack- 
son, author of Newspaper Typography. 
Plans for 21 lessons or “operations” are 


Press. It consists of a set of 


provided. 
* * x 
Did you ever compare English with 
federalese? James R. Masterson and Wen- 
dell Brooks Phillips do in Federal Prose 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
45 pp. $1.25). Their dis- 


coveries are refreshing—even entertaining 


lina Press. 


both for high school students and their 
teachers. 
* * * 


The Communication 
of Ideas (New York: 
Harper. 296 pp. 
$3.50) edited by Ly- 
man Bryson is not di- 
rected toward those 
who thrive on pulps. 





It deals with the social 
role of mass media. Somewhat academic in 


tone, it is nonetheless a thought-provoking 


book. 


All teachers should read Alexander 
Meiklejohn’s Free Speech and Its Relation 
to Self-Government (New York: Harper. 
107 pp. $2.) After all, who more than the 
teacher should be interested in free speech? 
And how can we teach the democratic way 
of life without free speech? 

: > 


The Nieman Fellows Reports (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard. 135 pp. $2.75.) edited by 























LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL 
Book Editor of The Review 


Louis M. Lyons tells what the Nieman 
fellowships are, what newsmen have en- 
joyed them, and why the project is worth- 
while. 

* ok Ok 

Profile of Europe (New York: Harper. 
386 pp. $3.50) by Sam Welles is the story 
of the tug of war in Europe. Russia and 
the United States are doing the tugging. 
Bystanders—other nations—hope they line 
up with the winner. 

The author, Time’s associate editor, has 
written a readable and illuminating book. 
Since 1935 he has spent much of his time 
abroad, and he has seen Europe first-hand. 
Result? 


timely subject. 


A better-than-average book on a 


Regrets 


Among the outstanding examples of stu- 
dent writing on the Poetry page of the 
May, 1948, School Press Review, was one 
called “Spring”. Our attention was called 
to its similarity to another poem and in- 
quiry was made of the Adviser to the publi- 
cation from which it was taken. 

The following statement has since been 
received from the school:—“The staff of 
the Oracle, Van Rensselaer High School, 
Rensselaer, New York, regret their publica- 
tion in the May, 1948, issue of a plagiarized 
poem—LITTLE FOXES by Lew Sarett.” 
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New Idea Goes Over Well 


i 
¢ 


This Award has been presented to 


by The Centralian, student publication, and The Student Council in recogni- 


Committee. 


This award was presented the 


in the year 


PER bet 


“The Centralian recently introduced an 
idea which has gone over rather well and 
we are passing it on to you for what it is 
worth,” writes Frank W. Naylor, Adviser 
to The Centralian, Central Junior High 
School, Kansas City, Kansas. 

“While looking around for some proj- 
ect for the paper, it was decided that a 
courtesy campaign would never be classed 
among the unnecessary and so a plan for 
a campaign was developed. The editorial 
board called in the executive board of the 
Student Council and together they planned 
a special committee, membership of which 
was to remain a secret. Anyone who was 
so careless as to allow students or teachers 
to know that they were members, with the 
exception of the sponsor of the Student 
Council and The Centralian, were to be re- 
placed at once. 

“These committee members were provided 
with blanks and as they observed an out- 
standing act of courtesy, they were to fill 
out the blank and turn it in to one of the 
Each week the editorial board of 
the paper and the executive board of the 
Student Council look over these reports 


advisors. 


from the secret committee and selects the 
outstanding act of courtesy reported. The 
editor of the paper and the Student Council 
president then go to the homeroom of the 
student selected and present him with a 
special courtesy certificate. 

The element of surprise and lack of 
knowledge of when they might be observed 
has all gone toward making Central students 
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Central Junior High School 


Tobeoboot 


tion of an outstanding act of courtesy observed by a member of The Selection 


Courtesy Award 


The student receiving this award is to be congratulated on the courtesy and 
judgment shown and is urged to keep up the excellent example already set. 


day of 


President of Student Council 


' Bditor of The Centralian 
School Principal 
} 


tii lteter beoforfor on fon fordonn fone fon onl 


courtesy minded and the plan seems to 
really work. The paper publishes the names 
of the winners of the awards and a de- 
scription of the act which won the award 
for them.” 


HOTEL PARIS 


97th Street, between 
Broadway and Riverside Drive 


New York’s Newest 
Skyscraper Hotel 


800 ROOMS ° 


RESTAURANT 


800 BATHS . 


Planning for Journalism 
(Continued from Page 3) 


reading ability, flexibility, accuracy, and 
ability to take advice. 

When an editor hires a cub, he is not 
pleased when he finds the new man guilty 
of these journalistic sins: not knowing how 
to ferret out facts for a story; believing 
that he has learned it all in school; not 
knowing difference between being a re- 
porter and a stenographer; not wanting to 
work for a living; lacking drive, courtesy, 
curiosity, and intense interest in learning 
the job; wanting to start only on the top 
jobs; and being interested only in vacations, 
starting salary, and pay raises. 

On the basis of these editors’ criticisms, 
young journalists can set up this sure-fire 
formula for success: “I shall keep my mind 
open to all suggestions to help me to be- 
come a better newspaperman. I know less 
than my editor, and my mind is always 
open for his constructive criticisms. I must 
constantly improve my reading background 
and my ability to write in simple, terse 
style. My prime concern shall be what 
I can do for my paper, not what my paper 
can do for me.” 





800 RADIOS 


SWIMMING POOL 


SOLARIUM 


Singles $3 to $4.50 


Three in suite $3.00 per person 


Doubles $4.50 to $6.50 


For special money saving weekly rates send 


this advertisement with your reservation. 


Martin Wacrer, Manager 





We Go to the Fire 


(Continued from Page 13) 


the school that day. 

“Arriving back at Goodwin’s about eight- 
thirty p.m., I, together with a few other 
girls, helped serve food there and carried 
some into the woods to the hungry men and 
boys. We got through at twelve-thirty and 
went home. 

“Thursday morning, with the fire still 
raging, I reported back to school. Again 
I was asked to take a load of food to Good- 
win’s. Three other school girls and Miss 
Mildred Newberg, acting as our guide, went 
with us. Being the only girl with a truck, 
I was asked to go to the south road in 
Fayette and see that all men and boys were 
fed. At Bamford’s corner two policemen 
were stopping cars. They laughed when 
they saw us girls, but were very much 
pleased when they heard we had food. After 
they had eaten, they let us through. There 
were other cars along the road with food, 
so we decided to go down to the woods 
near the big fire. 

“We were told to follow a cow-path which 
went about one mile into the woods. Part 
way down we met four boys on their way 
out to get water. They directed us to our 
destination. We found many boys and a 
few men who told us of sixty-five boys from 
Leavitt Institute who were very hungry and 
thirsty. We, too, were thirsty from the long 
hike, but went without as we knew there 
was hardly enough to go around 
day the fire was almost under control, so 
I attended all my classes in the morning. 
That afternoon I went back to East Liver- 
more and did about the same as the preced- 
ing days, getting home at one o'clock Sat- 
urday morning. Saturday I worked all day 
and late into the evening. 

“Sunday afternoon my brother and I de- 
livered a load of water and helped a while. 
On returning home we did what studying 
we could. 

“Monday I went to school feeling a little 
better, thinking the fire was under control. 
But it was not safe anywhere until we got 
rain. After this experience all of us should 
thank God for a rainy day.” 

Beverly Iott, 48, helped man the school 
office and she concludes her story with a 
tribute to her townspeople, “Every local or- 
ganization cooperated in a heroic way. I 
think, as a town, we should be proud of 
the way in which the citizens volunteered 


Sixteen 


to help. The women did fine work in pro- 
Truck 
drivers with privately owned trucks helped 


viding food for the fire-fighters. 


to evacuate the homes in the East Liver- 


more-Fayette district. Some girls from 
L.F.H.S. showed remarkable bravery in en- 
tering the immediate fire area carrying sup- 
plies to the fire-fighters themselves.” 

“In the Kitchen” was Nancy Hoag’s, ’48, 
She says, “I asked Mrs. Am- 


brose if there was anything I could do and 


contribution. 


she said more girls were needed to make 
sandwiches. Three girls were making sand- 
wich fillings and four making sandwiches. 
... After packing about one thousand sand- 
wiches, my hands accustomed themselves to 
what they were doing and wrapping sand- 
wiches soon became automatic. Finally there 
was no bread, fillings, or coffee, so we sent 
out for double amounts of everything. We 
got one hundred loaves of bread, 20 cans 
of Spam, 10 pounds of coffee, canned milk, 
peppers, 12 dozen eggs, peanut butter, 
marshmallow, olive butter and cheese, and 
proceeded to start sandwiches all over 
again.” 

The fire-fighters themselves had things to 
say about their experiences, Bernie Conant, 
*51, tells us. “Tuesday afternoon a call 
came in to the high school asking for help, 
because there was a big forest fire at the 
East Livermore Camp Ground. I rode over 
in the back of Rodney Farrington’s pickup. 
When I got there, it was really burning and 
the wind was blowing hard. A group of 
us boys started into the woods with pine 
boughs to beat out the fire. 


“I fought until night, then rode home 
The fire burned all that 


night. Wednesday I went over again and 


with my aunt. 
fought all day. I ate a lot that day, and 
drank more than I ever have before. When 
I was fighting in Webster’s pasture I had 
to roll up my pant legs to the knees be- 
cause the ground was so hot. The fire was 
burning deep beneath the surface.” 
Bertrand Dube, ’51, says, “As soon as I 
got there I hopped aboard a fire truck that 
We 


found shovels, brooms, and a couple Indian 


was going around picking up tools. 


tanks. When we got back I got on a Jay 
fire truck. There weren’t any fires just 
then, so we watched for them. There was 
a man stationed at every telephone post. 


When the fire started, I took an Indian 


pump and went into the woods. I was in 
back of the fire putting out the small fires 
all around me. The wind was blowing hard 
and knocking down partly-burned trees. I 
had to fill up the tank four or five times, 
When the fire had passed away from me, 
it was around 5 p.m. As I hadn’t had any 
dinner, I was very hungry. I rode in a 
dump truck to where women and girls 
dished out the food. I had a sandwich; 


I had had enough of 


forest fires for a long time.” 


then I went home. 


These boys and girls had a story to tell. 
Between the lines one can sense the parts 
We feel 


they have written a new page in yearbook 


they played in the tragic drama. 


history. 


Press Associations 
(Continued from Page 9) 


manager, New York World-Telegram; Wil- 
liam Knudsen, art director, R. T. O’Connell 
Company; Robert Molloy, novelist; Miss 
co-adviser, New York 
City High School Press Association; W. 
New York 
W orld-Telegram; Armand J. Prusmack, art 


Hortense Barten, 


Dean Moore, staff writer, 
consultant; Volta Torrey, managing editor, 
Popular Science; Fillmore Hyde, magazine 
editor and writer; Barnett Bildersee, as- 
sistant city editor, New York Star; A. H. 
Raskin, reporter, New York Times; Albert 
C. Aumuller, staff photographer, New York 
World-Telegram; Norman W. Allis, The 
S. K. Smith Company; Donald Macaulay, 
Donald Macaulay Papers; John S. Harper, 
assistant managing editor, New York Post; 
David Eisenberg, sports writer, New York 
Journal-American; Professor Thomas B. 
Stanley, New York University; Harold 
Halton, assistant to the president, Robert 
Kelly Publishing Corporation; Dr. Rod W. 
Horton, New York University; Robert W. 
Kelly, president, Robert W. Kelly Publish- 


ing Corporation. 


Greer, S.C., High School 
Host to Piedmont Press 


Approximately 100 students and Ad- 
visers were present at Greer, S.C., High 
School on November 18 for the meeting 
of the Piedmont Press Association. Five 
high schools were represented at the gather- 
ing, Greer, Spartanburg, Gaffney, Clinton 
and Blacksburg. 


The session opened with a general meet- 
ing followed by discussion meetings. 


The School Press Review 





NEW!!! a Microfilm of the 67 Medalist Newspapers 

from the 1948 Contest. 

Valuable as a teaching aid in Journalism Classes. Valuable as a record for those schools whose 
papers are filmed. Reproduced by professionals in the Columbia University Libraries Labor- 


atories. Approximately 50 feet of 35 mm microfilm cut into convenient sections. 320 ex- 
posures, every page of each newspaper reproduced. 


The whole film will cost $6 or $2 on a rental basis. 


Address :—THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
320-24 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 


REVISED ... the Primer for Duplicated Publications 


as FUNDAMENTAL PROCEDURES FOR DUPLICATED PUBLICATIONS 


including the Magazine and Newspaper Scoring Sheets. 
A 32-page printed publication brought up to date for 1949 use. 
To members, 35c; to non-members, 50c. 


Address:—THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
320-24 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University, New York 27, N. 7; 


REPRINTS .... from the November, 1948, SCHOOL PRESS REVIEW 


of GUIDE TO 16 mm. EDUCATIONAL MOTION PICTURES 
THAT RELATE TO JOURNALISM AND NEWSPAPERS 


by Paul Reese, Journalism Instructor, Senior High School, Sacramento, Cal. 
Probably the only complete bibliography of such materials available. 
Available at 10c each. 


Address:—THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
320-24 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 











eAn Invitation 


is extended to Advisers and Staffs of Publications 
to participate in the 


Twenty-Fifth Annual Convention 


of the 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


to be held at 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


MARCH 10-11-12, 1949 





THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY CONVEN- 
TION of the Columbia Scholastic Press Association will 
offer a series of 150 or more meetings, conferences and 
discussions during a three-day period for student editors 
and faculty advisers. Professional journalists and out- 
standing members of the school publication field will 
deliver talks and give advice designed to meet the needs 
of the student press. 


The Outline of the Program given below lists the 
general nature of the Convention. All phases of writ- 
ing, editing, publishing and advising student publica- 
tions will be covered in the Sectional and Divisional 
meetings. Personalities from public and professional 
life will speak at the general meetings, the special 
features and the Luncheon, the brilliant, concluding, 
highlight of the entire Convention at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel. 


A balance is maintained between speakers from pro- 
fessional newspapers, magazines and publishing houses 
on the one hand and advisers and students on the other. 
The effectiveness of the Convention, the element con- 
tributing to its popularity, stems from its cooperative 
aspects and the diversity of its offerings. Scores of 
advisers and student editors contribute to the Conven- 
tion Program. All are invited to volunteer their serv- 
ices for sectional and round table meetings. Space is 
provided on the Registration Form for designating 
preferences. 

Student leaders will conduct the round table meetings 
on Friday afternoon. At the same time, faculty advisers 
will hold a meeting designed especially for their needs. 

Clinics, Theatre Bureau Service, Reduced Party Rates 
at Hotels. 


Use Registration Form to Enroll Advisers and Dele- 
gates. 


OUTLINE OF THE PROGRAM 


(Speakers, Topics, Rooms, and Final Notices Will Be 


THURSDAY, MARCH 10 
9:00 A.M.-12 Noon—Late Registration—Information 
Desk, McMillin Theatre Lobby. 
1:30 P.M.—Opening Session—McMillin Theatre. 
2:30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings. 
3:30 P.M.—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics. 
4:30 P.M.—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics. 
4:30 P.M.—Feature Lecture—McMillin Theatre. 
7:30 P.M.—GOLD KEY Dinner—By Subscription. 
The Evening hours are free. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 11 


10:00 A.M.—General Meeting—McMillin Theatre. 

11:00 A.M.—Convention Picture—Low Library Steps. 

11:00 A.M.—Luncheon Period Begins. 
Delegates—Nearby Restaurants. 
Faculty Advisers—Men’s Faculty Club. 
See Divisional Programs, also. 


FURTHER INFORMATION FROM:— 


Given in the Program Issued at the Convention) 
FRIDAY, MARCH 11 


P.M.—Advisers’ Meeting. Student Round Tables. 

P.M.—Sectional Meetings. 

-5:00 P.M.—Tea for Advisers as guests of the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Asso- 
ciation—Men’s Faculty Club. 

3:30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings. 

4:30 P.M.—Feature Lecture—McMillin Theatre. 

6:00 P.M.—Dinner—Delegates to National Council of 
Scholastic Press Associations—By Invita- 
tion, Men’s Faculty Club. 

The Evening hours are free. 

SATURDAY, MARCH 12 

9:15 A.M.—General Meeting—McMillin Theatre. 

10:00-11:15 A.M.—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics. 

12:30 P.M.—Convention Luncheon—Grand Ballrooms of 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. Announce- 
ment of Special Awards, Noted Guests 
and Speakers, Convention Birthday Cake 
Ceremony. 

The Convention Adjourns. 


30 
30 
00 
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THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
Joseph M. Murphy, Director 


320-24 FAYERWEATHER HALL 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


NEW YORK 27, N. Y. 











